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therefore, if he depended only upon his river com-
munications, provide transport for just twenty
times his daily needs. Every ton of grain that we
could get for him would save him twenty of river-
tonnage, and our first problem was to restore the
flow of grain from the Euphrates areas, thirty miles
away to the west, which had ceased with the British
occupation. One result of the advance to Baghdad
having followed the Tigris was that no British
soldier had ever been seen on the Euphrates north
of Nasiriyah, except for those occasional appear-
ances a few miles upstream on regattas. The in-
habitants of the grain-growing areas that are
watered by the upper reaches of the Great River,
and of the store-cities along their banks from which
Baghdad had been supplied with grain, had no
experience of British occupation. With the retire-
ment of the Turks from Baghdad they had stopped
sending in supplies. Nor was this surprising, since
public security was non-existent. Government
officials had disappeared, the Turkish police had
melted away, and each petty sheikh was out for his
own hand. Intertribal raids and skirmishes were of
daily occurrence, while armed bands of marauders
prowled the country in every direction, and were
only too ready to loot the harmless wayfarer,
especially if he travelled with laden beasts. The
latent enmity between town and tribe had also
sprung into flame with the removal of control, and
the merchants in the market towns were far too
anxious for the safety of their grain to let it leave the
vaulted grain-stores. Another deterrent was their
ignorance of British ways, and the fear that even if
it escaped the dangers of the way, their precious
stuff might be commandeered for little or no pay-